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CHAPTER XL. 


“ Am I supposed to pay this enormous 
sum? Impossible!” exclaimed Lady Joan, 
looking up from a long list of figures which 
lay before her at Dr. Gallagher, who was 
seated within confidential, not ceremonious, 
talking distance of her. 

“My lady, it represents the interest as 
well as the principal of moneys lent to 
Harwood for a long period of years. And 
your ladyship volunteered, as you will re- 
member—it was not suggested to you—to 
discharge his liabilities, in order that his 
departure from England might not be de- 
layed,” said Gallagher, letting his restless 
eyes as he spoke rove here, there, and 
everywhere round the room in which they 
sat. 

Lady Joan, this time, had received him 
in her boudoir, instead of in the library as 
heretofore. The man’s attention was 
halved between closely scrutinising the 
lady and taking stock of his surroundings. 

‘‘ When I volunteered to do this,” said 
Lady Joan, ‘‘I scarcely expected to be con- 
fronted with liabilities to this amount. My 
trustees would want to know a little about 
the purpose for which so large a sum 
would be required. I have already, as you 
know, given to this man two thousand 
pounds to buy land in Australia. You 
cannot expect to receive from me one 
quarter of this amount.” 

‘* My lady, I should not expect to receive 
from you one twentieth part of it if it were 
not for the great, the amazing benevolence 





you have already shown to me and to my 
family ; for, of course, as you know, Ralph 
and Lucy are connections of mine by 
marriage.” 

Lady Joan’s eyes drooped once more 
over the long list of figures. 

Gallagher went on : 

“TI said to Ralph— In all my experience 
I have never met with anything to com- 
pare with it. A young girl, of whom my 
lady knows absolutely nothing, acts as 
her maid for two days and two nights, and 
straightway my lady takes her under her 
wing and provides for her for life,’ ” 

- Lady Joan turned a white face towards 
im. 

‘The girl interested me, otherwise I 
should not have done it,” she said ina 
voice which she seemed to control with 
difficulty. 

“ Quite so,” my lady. 
resting young woman. 
resting—sometimes.” 

“Tn what way?” 

The question seemed to come in a 


‘She is an inte- 
Her talk is inte- 


gasp. 
Gallagher laughed his low, mirthless 


laugh. 

“Oh, in many ways. She babbles 
curiously at times. But you know, my 
lady, we doctors don’t attach much im- 
portance to the rodomontade their patients 
occasionally talk. Ha, ha! No. But 
I’m wasting your ladyship’s time. I’m to 
understand, I suppose, that you find your- 
self unable to discharge Ralph’s liabilities ¢ 
So I must endeavour to get the money out 
of the man himself.” 

‘How do you mean to do that?” 
queried Lady Joan, her forehead knotting, 
her lips tightening. 

“Oh, well, of course I can’t expect pay- 
ment in full with his finances at their 
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present low ebb ; but I dare say we'll come 
to some sort of an arrangement. I will at 
any rate lay an embargo on the two thou- 
sand pounds your ladyship has given him 
for the purchase of a farm at the anti- 
podes ; and as for him ”—here he shrugged 
his shoulders—“ he must just stay at home 
and till his farm at Wrexford till better 
times dawn for him.” 

Lady Joan leaned forward excitedly. 

‘No, no; his departure must not be 
delayed,” she said. “ Let me think—let 
me think, how I can meet this large de- 
mand on my purse.” 

“Oh, my lady, there is nothing in life 
easier than for you to meet any demand 
on your purse. Other people would think 
themselves amazingly lucky if they could 
meet their demands with as littie difficulty. 
I could put you into communication with 
half-adozen men who would be only too 
delighted to supply you with thrice the 
amount simply on your own personal 
security.” 

His eye by this time had catalogued 
every item of the sumptuous farnishing of 
the room in which they sat. ‘“ Yes,” 
he thought, “I was right. She is a 
woman who dreads poverty and ugliness 
just as other people dread hunger or 
disease. This is her private sitting-room, 
and simplicity is as far removed from it as 
it would be in a room designed for the 
reception of Royalty.” 

“T must think over your suggestion,” 
Lady Joan began hesitatingly. 

He ignored the remark. 

“T agree with your ladyship that it 
would be injudicious to retard Ralph’s 
departure,” he said, meaningly. “ Wrex- 
ford is uncomfortably near at hand. Mr, 
Gaskell will be there daily on his return. 
He and Ralph may chance to meet.” 

‘What do you mean to imply ?” asked 
Lady Joan. But it was easy to see that 
the calmness, with which she asked the 
question, was maintained with difficulty. 

“T was only thinking, my lady,” he 
answered in off-hand nonchalant fashion, 
“ of the possibility that Mr. Gaskell might 
find out through Ralph—who’s about as 
shifting as the sea-sand itself—the interest 
you took in introducing Miss White to the 
inside of a convent. It seems to me 
that one of two things should be done: 
either Ralph’s departure expedited, or Mr. 
Gaskell’s return retarded.” 

For a moment Lady Joan’s old 
hauteur of manner returned to her. 

‘** You said something of this sort to me 





before,” she said, ‘and I foolishly carried 
out your suggestion. Now, if you please, 
we will confine our attention to matters 
that more immediately concern you and 
your relatives,” 

“Oh, quite £0; quite so!” said 
Gallagher, obsequiously, with a dark flash 
in his sunken eyes nevertheless, “It can 
concern no one but your ladyship whether 
Mr. Gaskell returns to-morrow and begins 
to overlook banking accounts the next day, 
or, whether he doesn’t put in an appear- 
ance for twelve months to come. I think 
the attitude which your ladyship’s legal 
advisers—the respected firm of McGowan— 
have assumed in this matter, perfectly un- 
justifiable; and, if you will allow me to 
say so, grossly inconsistent also.” 

Lady Joan’s hauteur of manner had been 
but a passing flash, It was gone now. 

“How do you mean inconsistent?” she 
asked nervously, hurriedly. 

“In this way, my lady. They profess a 
vast concern for young Mr. Gaskell’s inte- 
rest, and on his behalf have objected to the 
purchase of the Southmoor property. So 
at least Iam told by my young friend in 
their office—the man who is conducting 
the little legal business of mine which I 
mentioned the other day.” 

Lady Joan’s face was growing white 
and whiter. Her lips parted; but not a 
word escaped them. 

Gallagher went on : 

“T said to him the other morning when 
I called, ‘The heads of your firm are about 
the biggest humbugs I ever had dealings 
with. They profess the utmost zeal on 
behalf of young Mr, Gaskell’s interests ; yet 
they drew up some thirty years back, a 
will which may keep him out of his in- 
heritance for another twenty years to 
come,’” 

His last words were said with a slow 
emphasis, and with his keen, cruel eyes 
fixed full on Lady Joan’s face. 

White, and nerveless, she leaned back 
in her chair, pressing one hand across her 
eyes. 

He went on, mercilessly, as before : 

‘* Shall I tell you what his answer was, 
my lady? ‘Oh, that will over which there’s 
been so much talk was made to meet 
certain possible but most unlikely con- 
tingencies, and would have been only so 
much waste-paper if old Mr. Gaskell hadn’t 
died before his son,’” 

With a stupendous effort, Lady Joan 
gathered together all her strength and 
rose from her chair. Better far at once 
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look the worst in the face and be done 
with it, than be tortured in this way. It 
was like being killed by inches by a blunt 
sword, or being roasted to death over a 
fire of wet wood. 

He rose as she did, and for one instant 
the two looked each other full in the 
face, 

“ What do you mean? What do you 
intend to imply? Explain! Speak out,” 
she said, in stately, imperious fashion ; and 
for that one instant Gallagher’s eyes 
drooped before hers. 

Only for one instant, however. The 
next he had recovered himself, and with 
easy sang-froid answered her questions. 

“My lady, I mean nothing. I was 
merely relating to you the gossip—it was 
nothing more—of a lawyer's office. Ah, 
they do talk sometimes, canny though they 
think themselves. But I am taking up 
your ladyship’s time unnecessarily, I am 
to understand, I suppose, that you are not 
willing to discharge Harwood’s liabilities, 
and I must therefore look to him for 
payment ?” 

Lady Joan’s imperiousness was soon 
spent. She sank back in her chair nerve- 
less and pallid as before. It was easy to 
see that she was paying a heavy price for 
her moment of defiance, 

“No,” she said, in low tones, “you 
are to understand nothing of the 
sort. I must think the matter over. Go 
now, and I will let you know by letter 
whether I will avail myself of your offer to 
raise this money for me. By letter, do 
you understand? You need not come here 
again unless I send for you.” 

Gallagher bowed, shifted his ground, 
shifted his attitude. 

“May I suggest, my lady, that your 
decision should be made known to me 
with as little delay as possible? Time is 
precious now. I think you said you had 
received a telegram from Mr, Gaskell. 
May I ask if it was to give you notice of 
his immediate return ?” 

He was evidently bent on harping on 
that one string. 

“My son’s telegram stated that he would 
be at New York on the eighteenth of this 
month, and would leave in the ‘ Europa’ 
for England on the same day,” answered 
Lady Joan, speaking as if every word were 
wrung from her. 

“Ah, just so. Most inconvenient. 
That will never do,” said Gallagher, his 
melliflaousness now giving place to a more 
authoritative tone. “My lady, he must 





have a telegram on the eighteenth—ah, 
that will be to-morrow—that will set him 
once more looking for his needle in a 
bundle of hay. Let him know that his 
pretty little sweetheart is shut up in a 
convent—he must know it sooner or later 
—but send him off for news of her to 
Canada, or——” 

- Lady Joan held up her hand to stop 
im. 

“You must go now,” she said, faintly. 
‘* My head is not clear. I cannot discuss 
this, or anything else with you.” 

‘* My lady, you should leave the arrange- 
ment of these purely minor details to men 
of business like myself,” he said, authori- 
tatively as before. “Now, if you'll be 
good enough to give me Mr. Gaskell’s 
address in New York, on the eighteenth, I 
will undertake that he shall have a tele- 
gram before to-morrow is over that will 
ensure his absence from England for another 
six weeks at least. By that time affairs 
here will have been comfortably arranged.” 

Lady Joan again held up her hand. 

* You must go now,” she said, faintly 
still, but with a decision that made itself 
felt. ‘I will write to you to-night, giving 
you my final answer on these matters. 
Now, as I told you before, my head is con- 
fused—I cannot think.” 

Gallagher shrugged his shoulders, 

“Very well then, my lady,” he said, 
“Your letter must be sent to me by mes- 
senger the first thing to-morrow morning, 
or it will be useless, I shall be where I 
have been the past few weeks—at the 
Wrexford ‘Railway Hotel.’ Now, if you'll 
allow me, I’ll ring for my fly to be brought 
round.” He made a step towards the win- 
dow. “Ah, a drenching rain — scarcely 
the weather to turn a dog out in.” Then 
he turned sharply on his heel, and came 
back to her side once more. ‘My lady,” 
he said, in tones that contrasted markedly 
with his former obsequious accents, “allow 
me to say that, as regards Mr. Gaskell’s 
return, there is only one course open to you 
—you have absolutely no choice in the 
matter. He must receive a telegram send- 
ing him farther still afield before to-morrow 
is over. Ah, my fly! Iwill wish you good 
day, my lady.” This was added as the door 
opened, and a servant announced that the 
conveyance which had brought Dr. Gal- 
lagher to the Castle was waiting to carry 
him thence, 

Lady Joan made no acknowledgement 
of the elaborate bow with which his last 
word was spoken. She was leaning for- 
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ward wearily now on her writing-table, 
with one hand supporting her head. 

Her eyes lifted as the door closed bebind 
him. Gone! gone, was he, at last? Was 
that absolutely the roll of the wheels that 
were bearing him away from the house? 
Was there no fear of his suddenly turning 
the handle of the door and coming back to 
renew the slow torment? She drew a 
long breath; her eyes wandered wearily 
around. To her fancy the man had left 
behind him the troubled atmosphere which 
he had brought into the room. It no 
longer seemed to her the refuge, the hiding- 
place, where in quiet she could gather 
together her strength to meet threatening 
dangers, but rather the battlefield itself, 
where the enemy had drawn up his forces, 
and from which he refused to be dis- 
lodged. 

Even the portrait of the old earl which 
faced her as she sat seemed to have 
changed its expression since she had last 
looked up at it, and, instead of smiling, 
seemed to scowl at her. “Joan, Joan,” 


she could fancy those firm-set lips were 
saying, “ have you forgotten the name you 
were born to, the crest of your ancestors— 
the arm ‘olding the broken sword and 


the motto encircling it, ‘broken but un- 
sullied ’?” 

A mist came before her; that terrible 
dizziness against which she had struggled 
so hard of late, seemed to be creeping over 
her again. For a moment her eyes closed. 
When she opened them and looked up, 
the scowl seemed to have faded from 
the old earl’s face, a tender, wistful look 
seemed to have come into his eyes, and 
his lips seemed forming to the words she 
remembered so well: “Joan, if I had my 
time to come over again ”—yes, that was 
what he was saying now—‘ I don’t think 
I should thank Heaven for the finding of 
coal on my land.” 

Ah! She gave a sharp cry and sprang 
to her feet. That was what that other 
had said, not this dear old man whose 
death-bed she had hung over and wept over. 

The room swam round her, she sank 
once more into a chair. All sorts of 
strange noises seemed to sound in her ear, 
and to mingle oddly with the drenching 
down-pour of the rain outside, And 
through it all, above it all, came the harsh, 
twanging accents of the man who had just 
left the room, holding, no doubt, the secret 
of her life in his hand : ‘‘ There is only one 
course open to you; you have absolutely 
no choice in the matter.” 





Absolutely no choice! Yes, that was 
how things had arranged themselves ; this 
was the point at which she had arrived 
now. She had flung herself on the 
Juggernaut car of crime, and if she let go 
her hold for an instant she would fall and 
be crushed by its giant wheels. 

Absolutely no choice! That meant that 
Herrick’s inheritance was to be still farther 
drained to meet the demands of this man, 
who stood flourishing his whip over her 
shoulders; that Herrick’s brave young 
spirit was to be still farther tortured by a 
lying telegram which would keep him at a 
safe distance till the meshes of this web of 
wickedness had had their ends trebly 
knotted and secured. 

Only one course open to her! Better 
take it at once then, and be done with it. 
So, with trembling fingers, she dipped her 
pen into the ink and wrote a few brief 
lines, giving the arch-tempter the per- 
mission he had craved to summon his Jew 
money-lenders and to despatch the telegram 
—any he pleased—which would set Herrick 
winnowing the wind and beating the ocean 
once more, 

And because her fingers now absolutely 
refused their office, in lieu of appending 
the address at New York that would find 
Herrick, she pinned his telegram on to the 
note below her signature. 


CHAPTER XLI. 


Lapy Honor sealed her letter to 
M. Van Zandt, and put it carefully on one 
side for posting on the following morning. 
Although she suffered no hand other than 
her own to consign the precious missives 
to the village letter-box, she had so far 
yielded to Lady Joan’s wishes as to post 
them in the early morning instead of in 
the late afternoon. 

Somehow, the pleasure of pitched battles 
with Lady Joan as the typical representa- 
tive of the tyrannical guardians of youth, 
had lost its flavour. There was little glory 
to be had in a struggle whose result was a 
foregone conclusion, and where one look at 
her adversary proclaimed the fact. 

**T wish I could hate her and worry her 
as I did a day or two ago,” mused the girl. 
“ But, for the life of me, I can’t help pity- 
ing her, shut in perhaps for a couple of 
hours with that wretched man. Why, I 
would infinitely sooner be shut up in 4 
cage with a wild monkey! There would at 
least be license to claw and bite each other 
as long as claws and teeth were left to us.” 
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But Lady Honor was out in her reckon- 
ing. In less than half of two hours, the 
wheels which had brought Gallagher to 
the house were heard bearing him away. 
She jumped to her feet, and flattened her 
forehead against the window-pane to assure 
herself of the fact. 

“My best wishes go with you!” she 
said, apostrophising the back of the lumber. 
ing Wrexford “fly.” ‘I heartily hope 
you'll have lumbago, influenza, sciatica, 
rheumatism, and every ailment that spite- 
ful, bad weather can inflict.” And then a 
violent fit of sneezing prevented farther 
malediction, and brought to her mind the 
unpleasant recollection of what “ the spite- 
ful, bad weather” had already inflicted on 
her. ‘I dare say I shan’t shake it off till 
I’ve had a week between the blankets,” 
she thought, between her fits of sneezing. 
“ Personally, I should prefer the blankets 
to the frigid atmosphere of Aunt Jo’s 
society ; but goodness only knows what 
may happen if I’m off guard for a whole 
week !” 

The thought of Lady Joan’s medicine- 
cabinet, with its rows of neatly-labelled 
drugs, suddenly came into her mind. A 
dose of one of those strong tinctures might 
perhaps keep blankets and gruel at bay. 

Straightway down to Lady Joan’s 
sitting-room she flew. 

“ Aunt Joan,” she said, entering the 
room with a rush, and a flutter, ‘I want 
some Aconite, or Nux, or Belladonna, or 
anything you like to give me; I’ve got 
the horridest of colds coming on, and I’m 
shaking and quaking as if I had the 
palsy.” 

There came no response from Lady Joan. 
She was still seated at her writing-table ; 
but was no longer bending over it. 
She was leaning back in her high arm- 
chair, with her head thrown back, and her 
face marble white ; her pen had evidently 
dropped from her hand, for there it lay on 
the floor beside her chair. 

Lady Honor saw at a glaace that she 
had fainted. Something else, also, she saw 
at a glance—an envelope on the table 
before her aunt, addressed to Dr. Gallagher, 
at the “ Railway Hotel,” Wrexford, and a 
letter, which ran briefly and brusquely 
thus : 

“T give you permission to raise the 
required money for me; also to send any 
telegram you think advisable to my son. 
Below is his address in New York. 

«J, G.” 

But it was the telegram pinned below 





the note which set Honor’s heart beating 
loud and fast, and made her exclaim in 
thought, ‘‘ Heaven is on my side now.” It 
bore yesterday’s date, and in as few words 
as possible, conveyed the intimation that 
Herrick would be at New York on the 
eighteenth instant, that he would start for 
England in the “ Europa,” on the same day, 
and that telegrams addressed to 937, 
Astor Avenue, would find him up to nine 
o’clock at night. 

“The eighteenth will be to-morrow, no 
time to be lost,” thought the girl, as, 
repeating the address to herself again and 
again so as to learn it by heart, she hastily 
retreated to her room. 

There she rang for her maid, and desired 
her to go to Lady Joan and ask for some 
medicine for influenza. Then feeling that, 
in this way, she had provided for proper 
attention being paid to her aunt with- 
out drawing suspicion upon herself, she 
at once proceeded with swift fingers to 
exchange her dress for her habit. 

Henniker, stable-manager at the Castle, 
hobnobbing with acrony over his four o’clock 
tea, was to have a curious experience that 
afternoon, A sharp rapping at the door of 
his cottage, which adjoined the stables, made 
him drop his hot muffin, and the discussion 
he was having with his friend over the 
pedigree of a certain brown mare, at one 
and the same moment. 

When he opened the door and saw Lady 
Honor standing there in the drenching 
rain, habited, and with her riding-wbip in 
her hand, he could scarcely believe his eyes. 
It was still harder to give credence to his 
ears, when the young lady informed him 
that she wanted a horse saddled, and 
brought round immediately—‘ Mr. Her- 
rick’s horse—the one he used to ride to 
Wrexford daily — because he’ll know the 
road,” she added, “and it will be dark 
before I get back. Now do make haste, 
for I’m ina hurry, I'll wait in here beside 
your fire.” 

Henniker’s face lengthened to a demur. 

Lady Honor would not let him speak 
it. 

* Yes, I knowit’s raining cats and dogs,” 
she said ; ‘‘and I shall get drenched to the 
skin—that won’t matter. It won’t hurt 
the horse, because I shan’t keep him wait- 
ing anywhere; and it won’t hurt the 
groom, because I don’t mean to have one. 
Now go at once, and I'll give you a guinea 
when I come back if I’m off and away in 
less than five minutes,” 

There was no gainsaying Lady Honor 
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when this mood was upon her; and al- 
though Henniker shook his head a good 
deal, and mentally came to the conclusion 
that things generally at the Castle were 
“upside down, now that there was no 
master there,” the girl was “off and away” 
in less than five minutes. 

Herrick’s hack never made the distance 
between Longridge and Wrexford at a 
better pace than he did this winter’s after- 
noon, through the driving rain and settling 
mist. Till within about a couple of miles 
of Wrexford, Lady Honor had the road 
pretty much to herself. Then, ¢s she 
quitted the muddy lanes, with their ragged 
hedges, and dripping, skeleton trees, for 
the high road, the stir of town life made 
itself felt. She overtook and passed—for 
it was impossible to keep behind —a 
market-cart or two, a railway van, and, 
finally, the lumbering “ Railway Hotel” 
fly which had already visited the Castle 
that afternoon, It was not until she was 
well ahead of this last vehicle that it oc- 
curred to her who possibly might be its 
occupant. Even when the thought struck 


her, she did not scent danger in it, taking 
it for granted that she must be, so far, at 


least as personal appearance was concerned, 
an utter stranger to Dr. Gallagher. If, 
however, she had chanced to turn her 
head as her horse cantered along, she 
might have seen Gallagher stretching out 
of the window of the fly to interrogate the 
coachman. 

“That is a lady, and she is going at the 
pace of a stud-groom sent on a message,” 
he had said to himself. ‘“ Now I would 
like amazingly to know who that lady is,” 
and forthwith he bad let down the window 
and had questioned the man. 

His reply that it was the Lady Honor 
Herrick was no surprise to Gallagher. His 
face for a moment wore an ugly look. 

** No one in this world, whether sane or 
lunatic,” he cogitated, “ ever does anything 
without a motive. They may not be 
conscious of their motive at the moment 
of action, for volition at times will outstrip 
consciousness; or, as in the case of the 
insane, the reason may be rooted in un- 
reason, but all the same the reason is there, 
and a keen eye will find it out as lamp- 
light finds out diamonds. Now the motive 
which sends that young lady riding at that 
speed through a drenching rain must be a 
powerful one. It may be that by some 
means or other she has become possessed 
of the telegram, or the address on it, which 
my lady was pleased to refuse to me, and 





thus has stolen a march upon us, I must 
see her ladyship the first thing to-morrow, 
whether she chooses to send for me or not, 
and will ask her a few questions, There 
must be no shilly-shallying now.” 

Then he once more let down the window 
of the carriage, bidding the coachman put on 
the speed, and, instead of making for the 
hotel, to drive direct to the telegraph- 
Office, 

“To overtake her on that horse would, 
of course, be an impossibility,” he reasoned ; 
“but if I meet her returning in the main 
road from the office, it won’t require a 
wiseacre to conjecture where she has 
been,” 

Meanwhile Lady Honor, all unconscious 
that her movements were watched, had 
made her way to the telegraph-office, and 
had despatched the two telegrams which 
she had carefully thought over and written 
out before she had started. 

The first was addressed to M. Van Zandt, 
and ran thus : 

“HH. returns in ‘Europa,’ which sails 
on the eighteenth from New York. Will 
you meet him at Queenstown and tell him 
everything +” 

The second telegram was addressed to 
Herrick, and was as follows : 

‘Lois isin a convent in Ireland, Let 
nothing prevent your return in the 
‘Europa.’ Land at Queenstown, where 
M. Van Zandt will meet you, and tell 
you everything. Distrust any other tele- 
gram you may receive, ‘* HONOR.” 

She was drenched to the skin, and her 
limbs were so stiffened that she could 
scarcely drag one after the other when she 
alighted at the office to hand in these tele- 

rams. 

“Thank Heaven that’s done,” was her 
thought as she did so ; ‘for I’m in for the 
very worst cold I have ever had.” 

She was stiffer still, however, by a long 
way, as she rode her horse back into the 
Castle stables, and threw the reins to 
Henniker. 

Her telegrams had emptied her purse. 
“T haven’t a guinea to give you now,” she 
said, ‘for I have spent every penny I had 
in Wrexford ; but you shall have it right 
enough to-morrow.” 

She did not enjoin secrecy on the man 
as to her eccentric ride. She felt in- 
stinctively that there was little fear of 
a skirmish with Lady Joan now, and even 
had the contrary been the case, it would 
have troubled her very little. The deed 
was done. She knew now for certain that, 
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before another day was over his head, 
Herrick would know the truth concerning 
Lois, and would take matters generally 
into his strong, young hands. Of course 
she knew that there was a terrible storm 
brewing now, and that there were one or 
two who would not come out of it unscathed. 
Of this, however, at the moment, she 
scarcely dared to think. 

“Things must take their course now,” 
she thought, as she pulled off her soaked 
habit, and rang for her maid, ‘“‘come what 
will, I can only say I have done my best.” 


CHAPTER XLII. 


Lapy Honor’s words were to be veri- 
fied. ‘The very worst cold she had ever 
had” had certainly fastened upon her. 

Her maid, as she entered, was startled 
—not only by the drenched hat and 
habit, but by the young lady’s feverish 
appearance, her flushed face, and brilliant 
eyes. 

“Now I want to tumble into bed as 


quickly as possible,” she said, giving a’ 


little jump out of the long skirt. “And 


you can bring me up hot tea, or hot any- 
thing you like—— Ah, a letter!” 


Here she broke off abruptly, as she 
detected in the girl’s hand a letter bearing 
a Belgian stamp. 

The girl had something to say, which 
for the moment retarded the breaking of 
the seal of that letter—something which 
she said she thought “ my lady” ought to 
know. It was to the effect that when she 
went to Lady Joan to ask her, as “my 
lady” had bidden her, for some medicine, 
she had found her in a fainting-fit in her 
chair. The girl went on to say that she 
had rung for assistance, and that restora- 
tives had been administered; but that 
Lady Joan had been a long time in re- 
covering consciousness. 

“T looked for you everywhere, my lady, 
to know if Dr. Scott should be sent for, 
but I couldn’t find you,” said the girl, 
giving a dubious look at the draggled habit. 

‘No, I had gone for a ride—the lovely 
weather tempted me,” said Honor, in- 
differently, ‘“‘Goon. How is Lady Joan 
now ¢” 

“A little better, my lady ; but she says 
she won’t sit down to dinner to-night.” 

“Oh well, and I won't either, out of 
sympathy. Make haste and take my 
hair down; I feel as if I had rheuma- 
tism in every joint; my head and my 
] hands are like fire.” 





The next moment, however, both head 
and hands must have been ice-cold, to 
jadge from the death-like pallor which 
overspread her face, as, with a pained, 
startled cry she sprang to her feet. 

“Where is Lady Joan?” she cried, pas- 
sionately, and in a loud voice. ‘This is 
her doing—her work—only hers !” 

She stumbled, rather than walked, to- 
wards the door, with her letter in her 
hand, as if she were bent there and then 
on going to Lady Joan and bidding her to 
rejoice in her work. 

But, with her hand on the handle, she 
paused, 

“No, I dare not,” she said, brokenly. 
“‘T should speak words that could never 
be forgotten or forgiven.” 

She turned to the maid, who stood 
gazing at her in mute astonishment. 

“Take this letter to Lady Joan. Tell 
her I send it to her; that is all,” she said, 
steadying her voice with an effort. 

Then, as the girl quitted the room, she 
flung herself in a passion of weeping on 
her bed. 

* This is the end of it all!” she cried, 
bitterly. 

The letter which had occasioned her 
passion of grief was from M. Van Zandt, 


and ran thus: 
** Bruxelles, le 16th Novembre. 


‘My Honor,—I send you news the 
most sorrowful—Sister Héloise is dead. 
She has been invalid ever since she is 
become a Red Sister. She is dead yester- 
day. They will on Monday bury her in 
the cemetery of the convent. This is only 
a little word of writing, because the post 
goes to set off. 

* Adieu. 


‘¢ Your devoted 
‘* HENRI.” 





THE PROFIT OF UGLINESS. 

THERE is more in ugliness than some 
people think. When one is young, one is 
disposed to fancy that to be ugly is the 
worst thing that could possibly befall one. 
That is the time when the youth never 
tires of looking at himself in the glass, 
wondering how long his moustache will 
take to grow, and whether he is really as 
bewitching away from the mirror as in 
the presence of it. It is the time, too, 
when our sisters—bless their pretty faces ! 
—feel the power that is coming upon 
them, and pass their days in mysterious 
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colloquies about the fashions in hair and 
hats, and the virtues of the respective 
young gentlemen of their acquaintance. 
If they are energetic in thanking Heaven 
for one mercy more than another, it is 
probable that they both agree to be su- 
premely grateful that they are not as ugly 
as So-and-So, a bosom friend, who posi- 
tively terrifies at first sight. ‘“ What a 
fright she is!” is the most fearful kind of 
abuse which it lies in the power of one 
maiden to lavish upon another. 

But the young man need live only a few 
years longer to find out that his beauty 
will not carry him quite so far as he ex- 
pected. Rather the contrary, indeed. It 
may make of him that odious sort of 
person—a fop. His fellow men by no 
means feel attached to him simply and 
solely because of his charms of face or 
shape. He is a challenge to them, and all 
those of them who are not so endowed by 
Nature as to be enabled to accept the chal- 
lenge with confidence, are apt to detest 
him even as, of two rivals, the unsuccessful 
one hates his more favoured brother. He 
is like a heavily-handicapped horse in a 
race. If he means to win esteem he must 
make more effort than would have been 
required of him if he had started from 
the same line as the majority of his fellow 
men, 

To be sure, under the sort of training 
upon which he has brought himself up, he 
is likely to be well stored with the audacity 
which proceeds from self conceit. He will 
take a vast deal of snubbing without a flinch. 
A hundred-ton steam-hammer could drive 
the nonsense out of his thick-cased brain ; 
but anything less forcible might fail in the 
feat. And so he is quite content to endure 
the neglect and even the contumely of 
mankind so long as he holds fast to the 
belief that he is an Adonis, and that all 
created women must take an interest in 
him. 

Here also, however, unless he is really 
a man of mind or quick wit, he is likely 
sooner or later to come to shipwreck. 
Granted that our sweet sisters love to look 
upon what is pleasant even as we do, it 
by no means follows that they surrender 
their hearts to it with childish self-abandon. 

For my part, I should, I think, regard it 
as a calamity to be very handsome. The 
temptation to be contented with that en- 
dowment at the hands of Nature would be 
so strong, that I should certainly pay less 
attention to my various mental faculties 
than, under stress of necessity, I pay at 





present. I have little doubt that I should 
view the world merely as a garden of en- 
tertainment, designed for such folk as 
myself, and the sun as an ingenious method 
of increasing the effects of beauty. The 
stock of baby defects which I should, of 
course, take with me at the outset of my 
career, would very soon bloom into a bevy 
of bouncing vices. And the best fate that 
my best friend could wish for me would be 
either a bottle of vitriol in the face, or a 
comparatively early grave. 

In the old days, before good Dr. Jenner 
came into the world, the small-pox must 
have been a very potent saver of souls. 
Its methods were rough enough; but how 
radical! In afew weeks the pretty, self- 
willed Phillis was transformed into a 
thoughtful, quiet maiden, to whom self- 
renunciation seemed to come by nature. Her 
beauty of face was gone; but she was not 
without compensation, in the strong gradual 
growth of a beauty of mind that before she 
seemed to have none of. It is odd how, 
a century or two ago, the small-pox fiend— | 
as it was regarded—used to seem to delight 
in attacking the pretty girl of the family. 
She, no doubt, lived in dread of it from the 
time she became aware of her own beauty } 
—that is, from the moment when her eyes f 
and her intelligence ran in harness. Her 
parents prayed against it; and further 
barricaded their precious child with amu- 
lets of camphor, spices of various kinds, 
and charms bought from old hags in out-of- 
the-way cottages, who claimed to compound 
them of mysterious messes, the secret of 
which abode in their unhallowed heads 
alone. 

But the small-pox fiend was sharper 
than them all. Spite of every precaution, 
it appeared one day, and, passing over the 
prim, staid Priscilla, whose virtues were a 
byeword, and the learned Aspasia, who 
read Greek as easily as English, it settled 
with cruel abruptness upon the fair beauty 
—Bella, the ewe lamb of the flock, and 
straightway began to ravage her beauty. 
The blow was, of course, for the time 
quite stunning. But, by-and-by, I dare say 
even Bella herself acknowledged that it 
was all for the best. The young son of 
the squire, to whom she was engaged, 
might cry “off” to the engagement now 
that her face was honeycombed all over, 
and she would be heart-broken for a while; 
but the afterwards was not so bitter as 
she expected. 

You cannot define ugliness, Perhaps, as 
some one has said, no one need be ugly. 
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Nature may have been as ungenerous in her 
bestowal of outer gifts as it appears she 
well could be; and yet such an one may 
not give you the impression of ugliness. 
This is the true touchstone. If you bid an 
@ architect design a house for you, and he 
tells you at length that he has succeeded to 
a marvel, he has not succeeded at all, if, 
when you look at the house, you feel 
involuntarily compelled to make out a 
catalogue of its bad qualities. So, too, 
Adonis is not really so surpassing a 
creature, if, at sight of him, you think of 
his defects; even as the reproach of the 
ugliness of Thersites is removed, if, when 
you meet him, you are prone to welcome 
him with a smile, and regard him merely 
as the bodily presentiment of a number 
i] of admirable virtues, 

The other day I was poking about the 
books on a stall in one of the streets of 
Tarin, when one on “The Art of Baauty,” 
in a nice brown leather binding, with gilt 
edges, caught my notice. It was a 
4 duodecimo, which is just the size for the 
pocket. The first page I cast my eye over 
made me laugh, and there and then I 
bought the book. It was so grandiloquent 
in style, and withal so practical. In one 
| chapter it passed a heavy and strained 
q eulogium upon the Roman ladies of the 
times of the Czesars, because they spent so 
many hours a day in the bath, and in 
affairs of the toilet; and in the next it 
gave a receipt to brighten eyes which are 
naturally dull. According to this little book 
of four hundred pages, you are not beau- 
tifal unless your mouth is just half as long 
again as your eye, and no more; your eye, 
moreover, must be one-third as long again 
as it is broad; and your ear is a plebeian 
ear if it exceeds in dimensions two inches 
and a half in length, by an inch and a half 
in breadth. If you area man, you must 
have black eyes and hair, and a black 
beard ; if a woman, your eyes must be of a 
“heavenly blue,” and your hair—which 
must on no account be shorter than two 
| feet—of the colour of gold with the sun- 
light on it. There is an immense deal 
j more to the same effect, and about a 
hundred pages are devoted to recipes—of 
the wicked time and court of Louis the 
Fourteenth—for the attainment, as far as 
possible, of the author’s ideal of beauty. 

But the profit of ugliness, it may be 
asked, whatever does that consist in ? 

Why, surely, in this: that the man or 
woman who realises that he or she is what 
is called ugly, realises also that it is neces- 





sary to please the world by a special ex- 
ercise of talent in other directions. This 
is the secret of the hold that so many ugly 
men obtain upon the affections of women 
remarkable for their beauty. They have 
taught themselves to be interesting in 
other ways, since Nature has denied them 
the power to attract by their faces. They 
have not the vice of self-consciousness, 
which so greatly mars the man who believes 
he is a handsome fellow, and agreeable 
without special exercise of will. Rather, 
they prefer to forget themselves. Good 
breeding is built on this. 

I know such a man; and, though his 
plainness is a proverb among his acquaint- 
ance, no one has more friends, both among 
men and women. There’s not a ball ora 
tennis party of consequence within a radius 
of several miles to which he does not 
receive an invitation. Nor is he asked to 
be present as a sort of judicious moderator 
of the unruly spirits of the company, even 
as the ancient Egyptians set a death’s-head 
over the table at their banquets. Quite 
otherwise. He is not a “funny man,” 
nor yet a very clever man. Though in 
easy circumstances, he is not rich, He 
has travelled little, so that he cannot be 
expected to make talk in dinner- table 
intervals, and rattle off tales which are not 
the less welcome though they are patently 
mendacious. 

But, as I heard one of his lady admirers 
say only the other day, “ He is so good !” 
In other words, he has the wisdom of the 
serpent and the gentleness of the dove 
combined. He treads on no one’s toes, 
and gives a helping hand without making 
a fuss or exacting gratitude. His intimates 
even go so far as to give him the prefix 
“ugly,” applied to his Christian name ; 
but it is used as a term of endearment 
No doubt it cost him some keen pangs 
years ago; bat now he is of an age to be 
able to afford to laugh at it, if not to make 
capital out of it. Mothers, who do not 
know much about human nature, think him 
a harmless sort of companion for their 
daughters; and the girls themselves are 
without restraint in his society, and agree- 
ably piqued by the sense of contrast be- 
tween their faces and his. Thus his 
ugliness is almost a boon to him. 

When he is tired of his bachelor life, 
our ugly friend will have no difficulty in 
getting a mate. He has but to choose, 
No doubt his bride will be the subject of a 
good deal of banter ; but that will do her 
no harm. 
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Certain of the ancients had, or pretended 
to have, a very absurd idea about beauty 
and ugliness. They fancied that the 
beautiful person must of necessity have a 
beautiful mind, and the ugly person a 
depraved mind. But their gracious 
theories were soon knocked upon the head 
when they applied them to real living men 
and women. It was particularly dis- 
heartening to find, for instance, that the 
youth, Alcibiades, who was a very hand- 
some fellow, developed into a rogue of the 
first water, and a traitor into the bargain. 
Socrates himself, in whose presence these 
subjects were trifled with in a serious way, 
cannot have felt flattered by them, seeing 
that it would have been hard to match his 
ugly face all through Greece. 

There is another point, however, which 
ought to be referred to in mentioning the 
compensations of ugliness. As a rule, the 
ugly person is coarse, or rough of feature, 
perhaps also in bodily build. At first 
thought, this may not seem desirable. But 
reflection tells us that it is the mark of 
strength more often than not. Even in a 
woman, health—which is one of the com- 
rades of strength—is really an attribute 
better worth having than beauty. But in 
a man it is, as we all know, the first 
requisite, Of course, beauty is not in- 
consistent with strength; and where the 
two are combined, there is no denying their 
acceptability. Pitting the one attribute 
against the other, however, strength must 
win. It is superior for all practical pur- 
poses, and it lasts much better. There’s 
no need to say aught about beauty that is 
the outward and visible sign of inward 
weakness. That cannot really be called 
beauty at all; and it would be childish to 
compare it as a gift with the divine 
power of strength. 

Rather more than a hundred years ago, 
the Italian poet Parini wrote an odd 
dialogue upon the subject of nobility : the 
two speakers being a dead poet and a dead 
nobleman, and the scene of their argument 
the grave in which they chance to be 
buried almost simultaneously. The aim 
of the writing is to show the worthlessness 
of the title of nobility, whether as an in- 
herited or an acquired distinction. The 
nobleman, for awhile, vigorously objects to 
the poet’s socialism, and is, at times, so 
. enraged, that he can answer only by call- 
ing his opponent names. But the poet’s 
logic convinces him, in the end, that it 
had been better for him to have lived even 
the life of a poor poet than the sham, 





worthless life he has lived as a pleasure- 
pursuing nobleman. 

The argument might be applied to the 
subject of this paper ; and the concluding 
soliloquy of the poet himself, when he has 
silenced his companion, is also something 
to the point : 

“Tf I had to live my life over again, I 
would elect to be an honest man first of 
all. Next, I should like to be a healthy 
man; after that, a clever man; then, a 
rich man ; and, last of all, when there was 
nothing else left to desire, and if I was yet 
compelled to wish for something more, a 
nobleman in the ordinary sense of the 
word,” 

It never enters the poet’s head that it 
would be pleasant to be a handsome fellow. 
He is most sagely indifferent to such minor 
matters, 





WILLS: OLD AND NEW. 

AccoRDING to Blackstone, wills serve, 
among other purposes, to prevent strife and 
confusion, Some of us perhaps would not 
have suspected this to be a characteristic of 
wills; and a counsel practising in the 
Probate Court probably considers that 
they were primarily intended to create 
instead of prevent it. By the year 2000, 
if we can trust Mr. Edward Bellamy’s 
“Looking Backward,” wills will be 
curiosities of an extinct phase of civilisation, 
for in his * Utopia” nobody will possess 
any property to bequeath. In the mean- 
time, however, every reasonable person will 
make his or her last will and testament at 
the very earliest moment after becoming 
possessed of anything worth disposing of. 
And by making it, we mean getting it 
made, for there seems to be a fatality about 
making one’s own will, to which even 
lawyers themselves fall victims. The wills 
of Mr. Serjeant Hill and Sir Samuel 
Romilly were confused and badly drawn, 
and the wills of Chief Baron Thomson, 
Chief Justice Holt, Chief Justice Eyre, 
Mr. Serjeant Maynard, the eminent 
Chancery Counsel Vernon, Baron Wood, 
Mr. Justice Vaughan, Francis Vesey, 
junior, the reporter, and Richard Preston, 
the conveyancer, were all of them the 
subject of Chancery proceedings. Chief 
Justice Saunders made a_ speculative 
devise, upon the validity of which his 
executors, Maynard, Holt, and Follexfen, 
all great lawyers, were divided in opinion. 
The will of Bradley, the celebrated con- 
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veyancer, was set aside by Lord Thurlow 
for uncertainty, and a late learned Master 
in Chancery directed the proceeds of his 
estate to be invested in Consols in his own 
name, If, however, circumstances compel 
a man to make his will at a time when 
legal assistance is not to be obtained, let 
him remember that ambiguity is to be 
avoided at any cost. Most of the litiga- 
tion on disputed wills has arisen from some 
haziness of expression in the document 
itself, and a consequent difference of 
opinion as to what it was that the testator 
meant, Brevity is a good quality; but 
not to be compared with clearness. For 
instance, the advantage of clearness would 
have been invaluable in the following 
cases: when a man to whom were be- 
queathed what the testator called ‘‘my 
black and white horses,” found that he 
could not get either the black or the white 
horses, but only those which were both 
black and white; or again, if instead of 
carefully naming the individuals, a man 
should write in his will, ‘‘I bequeath ten 
thousand pounds to be divided equally 
amongst the members of my family,” his 
wife would not be entitled to a penny of 
that money, because, legally, a man’s wife 
is not a member of his family. The 
Roman jurists defined a will as “the legal 
declaration of a man’s intentions, which he 
wills to be performed after his death,” and 
it is one of the strictest rules of law that a 
testament cannot be construed by the aid 
of anything other than the terms of the 
document itself. It is clearly, therefore, of 
the first importance that there should be 
no doubt whatever as to the testator’s 
meaning. 

The origin of testaments is lost in ob- 
scurity, but doubtless they followed soon 
after the first institution of private property. 
Eusebius says that Noah made a will soon 
after the flood, wherein he disposed of the 
whole world. He was certainly possessed 
of a considerable landed estate, but Euse- 
bius’s story of the testament in writing 
and witnessed under his seal, needs con- 
firmation. In the forty-eighti chapter of 
Genesis, however, we do find mention of a 
will, wherein Jacob bequeathed to his son 
Joseph twice as much as to his other 
children. This was not a testament in 
writing, but a verbal or “ nuncupative ” 
testament, declared by the testator “ in 
extremis” before witnesses, and depending 
upon oral testimony. Such ‘ nuncupative ” 
testaments were at one time recognised in 
English law; but in the eighteenth century 





Blackstone says they were fallen into disuse, 
and hardly ever heard of. 

Wills were introduced into Athens by 
Solon, though in many other parts of Greece 
they were discountenanced. Diogenes 
Laertius gives copies of the wills of several 
celebrated men, such as Plato, Aristotle, 
and others. Before Solon’s law, no man 
was allowed to make a will, the wealth of 
deceased persons belonging in certain pro- 
portions to the members of their families ; 
and even after Solon, only an Athenian 
citizen had the privilege of bequest, the 
estates of slaves or foreigners being con- 
fiscated for the public use. In Rome wills 
were unknown before the enaction of the 
laws of the twelve tables, and subsequently 
no one but a Roman citizen was competent 
to make a will, or witness it, or inherit 
under it. Sometimes the Roman testator 
wrote the whole of his will with his own 
hand, and it was then called ‘holo- 
graphum,” but general’» a lawyer was em- 
ployed to draw it up. Whoever wrote 
another's will, whether he were lawyer or 
not, was forbidden to write down any 
legacy for himself, and the entire instru- 
ment was only legal if written in Latin. 
A bequest conveyed in Greek, for instance, 
would be invalid. A Roman might dis- 
inherit any or all of his children, and 
appoint whomsoever he pleased to be his 
heir. 

In England, the testator has not always 
possessed this power. By the common 
law, up to the date of Henry the Second, 
one-third of a man’s goods went to his 
heirs or lineal descendants, one-third to 
his wife, and only the other third was at 
his own disposal. 

The Roman law, however, required a 
true and sufficient reason to be assigned 
for disinheriting children, or else that some 
legacy, however small, should testify that 
the deceased had not forgotten the exist- 
ence of his child. This is the origin of 
our popular error that it is necessary to 
disinherit an heir, by ‘cutting him off 
with a shilling.” As a matter of fact, a 
man in England may now dispose of the 
whole of his goods and chattels as he thinks 
fit, and the judges will even allow con- 
siderable room for eccentricity, should the 
will be disputed as showing evidence that 
the testator must have been of unsound 
mind. According to Dr. Forbes Winslow, 
there is record of the fantastic will of an 
admitted lunatic being literally carried out. 
A jilted lover, it is asserted, having lost 
his wits, determined to commit suicide, and 
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thereupon drew up his last will and testa- 
ment, wherein he ordered his body to be 
boiled down, and all the fat extracted. 
The fat was then to be made into a candle 
which, together with a long letter attached 
to the will, was to be carried at night time 
to the girl who had jilted him, so that she 
might read his last adieus by his own 
light! Many persons of sound mind have 
directed that their bodies should be 
disposed of in a more or less singular 
manner, Sir James Tillie desired to be 
buried, not in any churchyard, but under 
a tower he had erected in his own park. 
Similarly, Mr. J. Hull desired to be buried 
under a tower on the top of Leith Hill, the 
highest point in his native county of Sussex, 
whence, undoubtedly, if his ghost walks, and 
has any taste for scenery, he may enjoy one 
of the most charming views to be obtained 
within a hundred miles of London. Sir 


Charles Hastings showed a curious kind of 
patriotism by directing that his body should 
be buried, without any coffin, in a place 
named in his will, and that the ground 
above him should then be planted with 
acorns, in order that he might render a last 
service to his country by giving nourishment 


to some good English oaks. A certain 
Sieur Benoit, who died in 1877, left express 
instructions in his will that his body should 
not be put into a coffin, but buried in a 
large leather trunk, to which he was 
greatly attached, because it had gone round 
the world with him three times. 

Of merely eccentric wills we might give 
numerous instances. There have been 
arrogant, and vindictive, and _ self-con- 
demnatory wills; there have been witty 
and humorous wills ; there have been wills 
in rhyme, and wilis wherein the testator’s 
friends have discovered neither rhyme nor 
reason. Turner directed that his body 
should be interred in Westminster Abbey ; 
Swift left the bulk of his property to found 
an Irish mad-house, 

Proving by one satiric touch 

No nation needed it so much, 
A certain Lieut,-Col. Nash left an annuity to 
the bell-ringers of Bath, to “ toll dolefully ” 
on each anniversary of his wedding-day ; 
and contrite Mr. Withipol, of Waltham- 
stow, left the bulk of his property to his 
wife, ‘‘ Trusting,” he says, “ yea, I may say 
as I think, assuring myself, that she will 
marry no man, for fear to meet with so 
evil a husband as I have been to her.” 
Mr. Jasper Mayne at least considered him- 
self witty when he bequeathed to his valet 
a worn-out portmanteau, as it contained 





something, said the will, which would 
make him drink. The excited valet ripped 
open the trunk, and found a red-herring in 
it. So, doubtless, did the Scotch gentle- 
man who, in 1877, left to his son’s care his 
two worst watches, ‘ Because,” he said, “I 
know he is sure to dissect them.” 

Mr. Edward Wortley Montagu, son of the 
famous Lady Mary, endeavoured to be very 
sarcastic in his last will and testament. 
After some insignificant bequest “To my 
noble and worthy relation the Earl of ——” 
he adds, “Ido not give his lordship any 
farther part of my property, because the 
best part of that he has contrived to take 
already. Item.—To Sir Francis —— I 
give one word of mine, because he never 
had the good fortune to keep his own. 
Item.—To Lord M—— I give nothing, 
because I know he will bestow that on the 
poor. Item.—To Sir Robert W—— I 
leave my political opinions, never doubting 
he can well turn them into cash, who has 
always found such an excellent market for 
his own.” 

Lord Chesterfield gave advice to his son 
in sundry letters, which might or might 
not be followed; but in his will he took 
good care that ‘my godson, Philip Stan- 
hope,” should have strong inducement to 
follow his advice on at least one point. 
All the bequests are subject to the con- 
dition that, if Philip should keep race- 
horses or hounds, or stay one night at 
Newmarket, “that infamous seminary of 
iniquity and ill-manners,” during the course 
of the races there, or should lose on any 
one day by betting or gaming as much as 
five hundred pounds, then, in such case, 
he shall forfeit five thousand pounds to the 
Dean and Chapter of Westminster for every 
such offence. 

The friends of an Irish miser, who sus- 
pected that the deceased had hoarded a great 
sum of money, were filled with astonish- 
ment and disgust when the following testa- 
mentary document was read: “I give 
and bequeath to my sister-in-law, Mary 
Dennis, four old worsted stockings, which 
she will find underneath my bed ; to my 
nephew, Charles Macartney, two other 
pairs of stockings, lying in the box where 
I keep my linen; to Lieut. Johnson, of 
His Majesty’s Fifth Regiment of Foot, my 
only pair of white cotton stockings, and 
my old scarlet great-coat; and to Hannah 
Bourke, my housekeeper, in return for her 
long and faithful services, my cracked 
earthen pitcher.” 

Hannah first found her tongue, and 
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{ telling the other legatees that she re- 
linquished all claim to her valuable share 
of the property, retired in anger from 
In equal rage, Charles kicked 
the pitcher after her, when, as the crock 
broke, out tumbled a great number of 
golden guineas. The other legatees im- 
mediately searched for their stockings, etc., 
and to their great joy found them all to be 
crammed full of money. 

The following will, though not especially 
4 curious in itself, throws a curious light on 
} the streets of London in the seventeenth 
century. John Cooke, among other be- 
quests, left one pound “For the mainte- 
nance of a lantern and candle—to be eight 
in the pound at the least—to be kept and 
hanged out at the corner of Saint Michael’s 
Lane, next Thames Street, from Michael- 
mas Day to Lady Day, between the hours 
| of nine and ten o'clock at night, until the 
hours of four or five in the morning, for 
] affording light to passengers going through 
Thames Street or Saint Michael’s Lane.” 

To be left one’s own weight in one-pound 
notes—a curious legacy that fell to the 
children of a Scottish gentleman some 
years ago—might tempt a man to wish 
himself a Daniel Lambert. But perhaps 
{ nothing is so calculated to make a man’s 
mouth water as a single line in the will of 
Richard Arkwright: “I bequeath to my 
son-in-law, Sir R. Wigram, one million 
sterling.” 
4 Once started on a recital of whimsi- 

calities, it is difficult to leave off; but as 
there must be an end to all things, we 
may conclude with a whimsical bequest 
which befell a certain priest. He was 
attending the death-bed of a wealthy old 
lady, and pricked up his ears when he 
heard her say, slowly, and with difficulty : 

“ Father—I’ve—given—you——” 

‘* Stay,” cried he, anxious to have wit- 
nesses for this nuncupative testament ; 
“T’'ll call in the family.” 

When the family had assembled, the old 

lady resumed : 
|  “ Father—I’ve—given—you—a great— 
deal of trouble.” 

And, exhausted with the effort, she fell 
back and expired. 





} ON TRAMP THROUGH FEN-LAND. 

By way of gratifying a strongly-de- 
veloped predilection for the unbeaten tracts 
| of rural England, and perhaps fired with 
some sort of enthusiasm by a recent re- 





perusal of ‘“Hereward the Wake,” we 
determined to shoulder our knapsacks and 
explore fen- land. Friends could not 
comprehend our intention. 

“You'll soon be sick of that beastly 
country.” ‘My good men, when you get 
there you will wish yourselves back.” 
“You'll contract chronic ague, and rheu- 
matism, and perhaps find webs growing 
on your feet.” These and other kindred 
cheering predictions greeted our announce- 
ment ; but we heeded them not. 

We made Huntingdon our starting-point, 
and at first it did not look as if we were 
likely to get much farther, for in the owner 
of the historic Cromwell House we dis- 
covered an old friend in the shape of a P. 
and O, Commander, under whose zgis we 
had first become acquainted with fair 
Japan, nearly twenty years ago, and he 
would fain have made us his guests for an 
indefinite period. But we resisted his 
kindly importunity and started. 

As the eleven miles of country between 
Huntingdon and Ramsey is not fen-land, 
we may start at once from the latter place. 

At Ramsey, we made first acquaintance 
with the quiet, dead fen-land town, un- 
diminished in extent, but palpably shorn of 
its ancient importance, and reminding us 
forcibly of the dead towns of the Kentish 
marshland. Broad, straight streets, gene- 
rally converging upon an ample market- 
place, and not many years ago divided by 
navigable water-ways; old world houses 
with gables, and gambrel roofs, and dormer 
windows, and twisted iron gates; curious 
relics of past grandeur greeting one in all 
sorts of unexpected nooks and corners, 
these were characteristics we found often 
reproduced afterwards. 

The glory of ancient Ramsey was, of 
course, its abbey—known as “ Ramsey the 
Rich,” having only sixty monks, with an 
allowance of one thousand pounds a year 
to the Abbot, and one hundred pounds a 
year to each monk — founded for Bene- 
dictines by Duke Aylwin, ia the time of 
King Edgar, whose three prelates, Dunstan, 
Oswald, and Ethelwold, introduced the 
stricter monasticism of Normandy into the 
forty new abbeys they founded. Of this 
abbey, the only remains above ground are 
the picturesque, ivy-clad ruins of the gate- 
way, leading by a hoary wall to a beautiful 
and well-preserved window, which makes 
an effective ‘ bit” for a sketch-book. But 
in the basement of the modern residence 
known as Ramsey Abbey, are some in- 
teresting relics of the old foundation, 
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amongst them a massive, iron-bound door, 
bearing on the lock the initials of Henry 
Cromwell, grandfather of the great Pro- 
tector, who entertained Queen Elizabeth 
so royally at Hinchinbrook, and who, 
from his liberality and magnificence, was 
known as the “Golden Knight. In ad- 
dition to this door there are some early- 
English arches of the ancient refectory. 

From Ramsey we fairly emerge on to 
what is called the Fen Country. We pur- 
posely prefix ‘what is called,” for we be- 
lieve there is hardly a remnant of original 
fen in all the east country. The science 
of the engineer and the perseverance of 
the farmer have converted that vast, wild, 
weird expanse of country, associated with 
some of the most stirring events in our 
early national history, into the most fertile 
and productive land in England. Where 
the curlew shrieked, and the bittern 
boomed, where millions of wild birds 
sported undisturbed, and Nature luxuriated 
in a hundred shapes and ways now extinct, 
where men moved about in boats or on 
stilts, and from year’s end to year’s end 
absolute, unbroken stillness prevailed, are 
now broad meadows and fields, resounding 
with the hum of the newest agricultural 
machinery. Silence and solitude there 
often are, but the silence and solitude of 
uuobtrusively growing richness and pros- 
perity, not of waste and desolation. 

Not the merest pimple of a hill breaks 
the sky-line; and, but for the occasional 
appearance of a clump of trees, or a group 
of thickly-thatched cottages, or a minaret- 
topped windmill, or one of those magnifi- 
cent towers and steeples which are the 
glory of East Anglia, the prospect would 
be monotonous and tame in the extreme. 
Straight as arrow-flights run the roads, 
which are raised above the level of the 
surrounding country, and are generally 
bounded on one side by a broad dyke of 
dark, still water, rich with flowering 
rushes, water-lilies, meadow-sweet, crow’s- 
foot, and brook-limes ; and very dusty are 
these roads during the dry season. 

Nine miles beyond Ramsey is Whittle- 
sea. We arrived on the eve of the annual 
‘“‘ Feast,” hence the town had broken out 
into a mild epidemic of excitement, The 
market-place was crowded with the usual 
concomitants of these rural Kermesses— 
swings, roundabouts, shooting - galleries, 
and exhibitions—but we found no difficulty 
in being accommodated at the “ Falcon,” a 
good old-fashioned inn of a fast disappear- 
ing type. 





under the shadow of the church nestles 
the most picturesque and ideal of rectories 
—many-gabled, ivy-clad, standing in old- 
fashioned gardens, and looking out on a 
pleasant expanse of meadow. 

The church being locked, according to 
the selfish and indefensible practice of 
these parts, and we not feeling inclined to 
hunt up verger or pew-opener, we had 
to content ourselves with an outside } 
view. 

Whittlesea is Ramsey on a larger scale— 
the same broad, straight streets, the same 
old-world houses, the same absence of life 
and noise, There was once navigation on 
the canal to the centre of the town, but 
the water-way is covered up, and the great 
Dutch - looking barges, with their gaily- 
painted bows, and their Scriptural names, 
halt and discharge or take in cargo 
outside. 

Early the next morning we move from 
Whittlesea to Thorney, four miles of breezy, |, 
open walking, along a perfectly straight, 
typically, fen-country road. 

At Thorney, was another of the once [ 
famous fen-land monastic retreats. The 
nave is used as the Parish Church, to 
which fact it owes its preservation, and ter- 
minates in a noble west front, flanked by 
graceful turrets. Above the large per- } 
pendicular window runs an ornate line of 
niches, the statues in which are to a man 
complete, The doorway, from the date 
1638 above it, has apparently been restored. 
The abbey is, of course, hermetically sealed 
up, 80 we can say no more about its 
interior than of Whittlesea, Externally, it 
seems to be of pure early Norman. 

From Thorney we steered our course to 
Crowland, and were fairly in the country 
of Hereward the Wake. The road is 
pretty, for it rans through the Duke of 
Bedford’s estate, and winds in and out 
beneath canopies of green leaves. Directly 
we emerge from the trees we see before us 
the still majestic mass of Crowland, standing 
high above all around it. Of Crowland 
we have read and heard so much, and have 
formed so distinct a picture of it in our 
imaginations, that we look for it almost 
as eagerly as they looked for it in the 
dark, stirring days of old—pilgrime, 
packmen, refugees, and travellers toiling 
along the uncertain, uneven, monkish 
causeways through the marshes, or, more 
often, poling their way in and out of the 
meres and pools, as must have done here- 
abonts many a time Hereward, and 


Close to it is the church, and | Torfrida, and Winter, and Ronald of 
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Ramsey, and the other famous patriots of 
that dark time. 

There is something peculiarly impressive 
in the appearance of the vast masses of 
these ancient churches on the sky-line of 
the fen-country. Thorney lost sight of, 
Crowland rises; when Crowland tower 
disappears, the great pile of Peterborough 
is seen, and cannot be got away from until 
long miles have been traversed. Further 
north, Lincoln, on its height, looks over the 
wide country like a great, motionless giant. 
Further east, rises, high above all else, the 
mighty, yet graceful mass of Boston 
Stump. 

Tramping along the most solitary roads, 
one always seems to be in touch with 
humanity with these majestic land-marks 
in sight, and it needs but a faint stretch 
of the imagination to realise the awe and 
reverence which they inspired into the 
minds of the travellers of old time; the 
despair, when a marsh fog blotted their 
shapes from sight, and the jubilant hope 
awakened by the first glimpse of their 
sunlit towers, after long wrestling with the 
doubts and dangers of a primitive path. 
To this day, during wet seasons, Crow- 
land is an island, and when the waters are 
frost-bound, a man may skate for twenty 
miles in almost any direction without let 
or hindrance. 

We were somewhat surprised to find 
that a town clustered about the ancient 
abbey, and that in this town was a famous 
inn, yclept the “George.” Our original 
intention had been to see Crowland and 
pass on, but the fascination of the old 
place detained us, and we remained over- 
night. Of the glorious abbey—fourth in 
size of all the ruined abbeys in England, 
the resort of pilgrims, students, and 
monarchs from all points of the compass, 
the holiest of sanctuaries, the oasis of peace 
and refinement, and, perhaps, virtue in a 
howling wild of war and crime and 
ignorance—what remains ? 

The west front, the north tower, and 
the north aisle, the latter being used as the 
parish church. The west front leans for 
support against the tower, at a considerable 
angle, and the tower in turn is propped up 
by huge buttresses, which, of course, mar 
its symmetry. 

Of the rest -—of the nave, and south 
aisle, and south tower, and transepts, and 
choir and lady chapel, not to speak of 
cloisters, refectory, dormitory, chapter- 
house, kitchens, and the usual out-buildings 
—all that remains is a bit of wall with three 





arches, the bases of some columns, and 
a noble Norman chancel-arch, built on a 
delicately-arcaded wall. 

The God’s Acre of Crowland covers part 
of the rest; another part is buried beneath ~ 
the field, wherein the youth of Crowland 
play cricket on summer evenings. 

The work of restoring, or, to speak 
more correctly, of preventing the existing 
remains from collapsing altogether, has 
just, in the very nick of time, been taken 
in hand ; and it is particularly pleasing to 
be able to say that the work so far—as 
regards the tower—is being conscientiously, 
reverently, and artistically done. 

The west front is the glory of Crowland, 
and is to be taken down, stone by stone, 
and rebuilt exactly as it was. Apart from 
its beauty, it is interesting as representing 
the work of many hands. It was built by 
Abbot Bardeney in 1113; the doorway, 
above which is a group of circles, in which 
are illustrated the chief acts of Saint 
Guthlac’s life, is of Henry the Third’s 
time; the upper part of the window, 
and the statued niches, of Edward the 
First's. 

A long paper might be written, and yet 
the interesting features of Crowland Abbey 
not be exhausted ; but as we have further 
to go, and much more to see, a brief 
jotting down of the chief points must 
suffice. 

Ascend the tower, if possible, at sunset. 
The view over the vast level country is 
very striking. Note some fine early 
English arch mouldings and capitals in the 
north aisle, and read the quaintly-conceived 
epitaph on Abraham Baly’s wife and son. 
Remark in the ruined nave the excavation 
which has been made at the base of one of 
the ruined column-clusters, and see how 
the twelfth-century re-builders of Crow- 
land utilised odds and ends of ornament 
from the older building as a foundation. 
Note also the fine Norman chancel-arch 
before referred to, and a curious grave- 
slab, recently dug up. 

Crowland town—which was busy before 
its market was removed to Thorney—has 
but one other notable object—the unique 
triangular bridge. Before the surrounding 
fen-country was drained, three streams, 
coming along three streets, united their 
waters under this bridge. Indeed, one of 
the streams was above ground within living 
memory ; and an “ oldest inhabitant ” told 
us that Crowland Bridge was a favourite 
resort of anglers in his boyhood. 

The streams now run underground ; 
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consequently, the passage for pedestrians, 
instead of being over the steeply-apexed 
| bridge, is under it. Half-way up one of 
| the three rough ascents, a rade, battered 
figure juts out from the parapet. For 
long it was considered to be either Saint 
Gathlac, or King Henry the Second ; but 
antiquarians now agree that it represents 
Ethelbald, King of Mercia, who lived in 
the eighth century. 

Crowland is as intimately associated 
with Hereward the Wake as any other 
place, It was under the Abbey nave that 
he buried the body of that brother Godwin, 
for whose murder by the Normans he took 
such a terrible revenge. It was at the 
high altar that he, and Winter, and 
Gwenoch swore solemnly not to stay their 
hands from slaying whilst a single Norman 
remained in the country ; and under the 
choir were buried he, and, later, his faith- 
ful Torfrida, 

From Crowland we walked to Bourne— 
twelve miles ; but we do not recommend 
others to do the same. The country is 


fall of memories of Hereward: villages 
still bear the names they bore in his day; 
and the old Roman Cardyke still joins 


King Street, and the Ermine, as it did 
when Martin Lightfoot sped on his road 
to London town. Saint James Deeping 
and Market Deeping are two quaint towns 
joining one another. In the former is the 
curious base of an old cross, containing a 
lock-up cell; in the latter is a fine old 
Priory church ; but the road is uninterest- 
ing otherwise, except as a typical specimen 
of a fen-land causeway, 

Bourne, our next halting-place, is well 
worthy of a short stay, although the relics 
of the two great men with whom it is 
chiefly associated, are extremely scanty. 
Here were born Hereward the Wake, and, 
five centuries later, Cecil, Lord Burleigh. 

Of the Burleigh Mansion, nothing but a 
few traces of foundation remains, although 
the present “Bull Inn” dates from his 
time, and was probably built by one of his 
family. Of the ancient Wake stronghold the 
outlines of ditches and earthworks still 
may be seen, covering many acres of land, 
and enclosing the famous ‘“ Well Head ”— 
the clear, ever fresh, and never exhausted 
spring which gave the town its name, and 
] successively recommended it to Briton, 
Roman, Englishman, Saxon and Norman, 
as an advantageous camp of refuge. 
Nothing more. Excavations are about to 
be undertaken, which may bring to light 
some remains of the Norman stronghold, 





which succeeded the fastness of the Wakes ; 
but the unearthing of a single beam be- 
longing to that hall which witnessed the 
brother’s revenge for brother’s death, and 
the last grand scene when the death-struck 
Englishman, attacked from all sides, dealt 
blows, of which the fame resounded 
through long generations, would be worth 
the finest handicraft of the brutal Norman 
builders, 

The scene of to-day is not impressive ; no 
majestic remains assist the imagination, or 
inspire sentiment. Yet it is hard to con- 
ceive that any Englishman can contemplate 
the lowly earthworks and the shallow 
trenches of Bourne without a thrill of 
emotion. 

There is little else of note in Bourne. 
Of the once famous house of Austin Friars, 
nothing remains but a nettle-grown heap 
of architectural fragments near the ‘“ Well 
Head,” and perhaps the church, which has 
a fine, early-Norman nave. It is a pleasant 
little town, with a lively market, attended 
by stalwart Lincolnshire yeomen, their 
wives, and even their daughters, from all 
the villages within a ten-mile radius; but 
its memories dwarf its actual features, and 
we are apt to overlook many little old- 
world bits, which in another place less 
hallowed by association with stirring 
history would command our earnest 
attention. 

From Bourne we pushed on in the 
direction of Grantham. The country 
abruptly changes in character. We enter 
Bourne by a typical fen-land road ; we quit 
it by a road which might be in Kent or 
Devonshire. Along the eight miles be- 
tween Bourne and Corby there are not 
fifty yards of level land, and the road 
winds and turns, and unfolds at each turn 
so pleasing a prospect of wooded hill and 
dale, that it was hard at first to believe 
that we were in the same county with 
Crowland and the Deepings. 

We tramp now through the heart of what 
was once the mighty Bruneswald—the 
vast forest in which the outlawed Here- 
ward and his gallant little band led the 
life which, in a later age, Robin Hood and 
his fellows led in Sherwood, 

Grimsthorpe Park, along the wall of 
which we trudge for many miles, is, 
indeed, the Bruneswald unchanged: s0 
little changed that the deer which siill 
abound there are known to be the lineal 
descendants of those which made Here- 
ward sport. Grimsthorpe Castle, the 
ancestral residence of the De Eresbys, 
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presents an imposing appearance from 
the road, and may fitly be included amongst 
the stately homes of England. There 
used to be a vast deal of poaching carried 
on in this neighbourhood, not so much by 
the native, the man upon whose lips one 
might expect to hear the famous old 
county poaching song, with its defiant 
chorus, but by “ lambs” from Nottingham, 
out-of-work Northampton boot-makers, and 
roughs from Stamford and Peterborough. 
Whatever romance, indeed, there ever was 
about the Lincolnshire poacher, is as dead 
as is the clannishness of the Lincolnshire 
gipsies, locally known from the pre- 
dominance amongst them of the surname 
Boswell, as “ Bozzils,” or ‘ Bosels,” who 
were proud of sharing with the Hernes the 
distinction of being the oldest Romany 
family, and were noticeable for their long, 
straight hair, and their skill in fiddle 
playing. 

Strange to say, the name of one of 
the oldest and most famous Lincolnshire 
families, that of Dymocke, is common 
amongst the gipsies of the county. 

Eight miles from Bourne we reach 
Corby, where unpretentious but comfort- 
able accommodation may be had at the 
first house in the village, kept by Mr. 
Chapman. Oar tramp by no means ended 
here ; but as this paper has to do with the 
fen-country, and we did not reach the fens 
again until we reached Boston, we must 
conclude, Perhaps at another time we 
may describe how we progressed from 
Corby, in a zig-zag across the little- 
explored, but very interesting, county of 
Lincoln, taking, in order named, the fol- 
lowing places: Grantham, Ancaster, Slea- 
ford, Heckington, Boston, Spilsby, Horn- 
castle, Louth, Market Rasen, Caistor, and 
Brigg. In parts the country is actually 
pretty ; but its chief attractions for the 
visitor are its human interest, the quaint- 
ness of its towns, and the magnificence of 
its churches. 





MASTER AND PUPIL. 


A STORY IN FIVE CHAPTERS. 


—_—~— 
CHAPTER IV, 


ONLY four weeks of the summer term 
were left ; and it seemed to Miss Jerome 
that nothing could be easier than neveragain 
to look upon Newcomen — Newcomen, 
one of the boys, if you please. So, on 
the day after the Old Boys’ match, when 





she found a tumbler fall of those Margue- 
rite daisies upon the little writing-table in 
her bed-room, she promptly threw them out 
of the window; but she did question the 
servant as to who had bribed her to put 
them there; and when, every morning, fresh 
daisies were placed in the glass, Miss | 
Janet shrugged her pretty shoulders, and 
stopped throwing them out of window. 
Possibly she grew tired of that exercise ; 
possibly she was touched by the repeated 
peace-offerings. But, at all events, she 
never met young Newcomen’s eyes for a 
fortnight — not until one wet afternoon 
when she had brought her book into the 
dining-room, not knowing that Newcomen | 
was in the inner room submitting to the 
master the inevitable imposition. New- 
comen came out, shutting the study door 
behind him, paused a moment, walked 
quickly across to the other door, paused } 
again, murmured a few words, and was gone. 

Janet was left with a beating heart. | 
They had been a very few words. It was 
his last term, and it would soon be over— 
was he never to be forgiven? He should 
never forgive himself! That was all. But 
the tones had been fervent, and the dark 
eyes had seemed sad ; and, standing on the 
threshold one risky moment, he had looked 
dangerously passionate and handsome, and 
certainly some years over twenty. 

That very evening, at prayers, Miss 
Janet appeared among the boys with a 
bunch of big daisies fastened conspicuously 
—but charmingly—in her black dress, 

This was in the week before the com- 
mencement of the midsummer examina- 
tions; a busy week for the masters; so 
much so that on the Saturday afternoon 
Monsieur Delbos was the only one who 
could be tempted into lawn-tennis at Mr. 
Saniter’r, 

“We must just get one of the boys for 
our fourth,” the master said ; “so suppose 
you take your pick, Janet.” 

“ My pick of the boys? Do you really } 
mean it, Cousin George?” 

‘* Of course I mean it.” 

* And my choice is final ?” 

“Very well. So long as the boy can 
play tennis.” The master smiled. 

“ He looks as if he could—I mean Mr. 
Newcomen, Cousin George. He is my 
pick, if you don’t mind. I—I should like 
to play lawn-tennis with a real live 
Honourable more than most things! But 
if you would rather not——” 

The smile had faded from the master’s 
face. 
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‘“* Newcomen it is,” he said, shortly, and 
went out to ask him. 

And Janet felt slightly ashamed of 
herself. 

Newcomen accepted, coldly. The master 
bit his lip, and tried hard not to forget 
that he was doing this to please Janet. 
Was it not become the chief purpose of 
his life to do things to please Janet ? 

Newcomen, however, though he had ac- 
cepted the master’s invitation with irritating 
coolness, was, nevertheless, the first upon 
the ground—at all events, the first player. 
An unhappy small boy was pacing the 
garden paths with an open Virgil, and 
mumbling lips. Newcomen instantly re- 
membered that this poor fellow had come 
to grief that morning in form, and received 
the master’s emphatic word that he should 
not look at a cricket-bat until every line 
of his repetition was said without a mis- 
take. Newcomen, it need hardly be said, 
had got through his “rep” by—well, by 
stratagem. But he had a talent for 


strategy ; and it showed itself now. He 
swooped down upon this luckless small 
boy with hurriedly-whispered bribes and 
threats; in consequence of which, the 


repetition was brought up with a confident 
** Please, sir, I know it!” after every set; 
and, time after time, the boy did not know 
it. And thus, over and over again, the 
master’s time was wasted, and the master’s 
back was turned for the better part of five 
minutes. These were the opportunities 
for the other players to hunt among the 
shrubs for lost balls —an exhilarating 
feature of garden tennis, These, too, were 
the intervals in which Monsieur Delbos, 
the dashing Gaul, saw reason to reverse 
his opinion of the young milord—whom, 
formerly, he had favoured and flattered as 
a representative of the great aristocracy of 
Britain—and writhed under a species of 
well-bred British insolence, which was none 
the less intolerable because it gave no 
ground for open complaint. The simple 
truth is, the young Frenchman was left to 
himself a good deal, among the shrubs. 

But at last the repetition was said, and 
the boy dismissed ; and the sets went on 
without further interruption until the 
appearance of Miss Saniter, when they all 
had tea together in the octagonal summer- 
house at the far end of the court. And 
there were more games after tea; and what 
was—to Janet, at least—a very delightful 
afternoon, came all too soon to its end. 

Mr. Saniter and Newcomen had treated 
one another with unswerving courtesy 





during the whole afternoon, and even—in 
delicate matters, such as will arise when 
you play lawn-tennis without an umpire— 
with aready, mutual deference. A shrewd 
outsider might have guessed that there 
was no great sympathy between them ; but 
he would not have taken them for master 
and boy. 

Late the same evening, when Janet 
ought to have been going to bed, and when 
the master—who was setting his ex- 
amination papers—probably supposed that 
she had gone, that young lady stole alone 
into the garden, crossed the lawn-tennis 
court, and sat down in the octagonal 
summer-house at the far end of it, to think 
quietly, and to make good resolutions. 
The thoughts came first—the resolutions, it 
is to be feared, were nowhere, She 
thought of the afternoon, and of Mr. 
Newcomen’s humility, and of Mr. New- 
comen’s deferential manner towards her ; 
nor did she forget some vague, but bitter 
and desperate things, that Mr. Newcomen 
had said to her as they hunted in the 
shrubbery for the balls; and these things 
seemed to have referred to the littleness of 
his own position ; and to the insignificance of 
rank and riches, and of almost everything 
that Lord Pitcairn’s heir might have been 
fairly suspected of appreciating highly. 
These had been mere hints; but it was 
pleasant io remember them; it was more 
than pleasant to think that Mr. Newcomen 
had a soul above so many things that 
encompassed him. He had not quite touched 
upon the inevitable contrast — upon the 
pre-eminence of love—but he had prepared 
the way for it pretty successfully ; he had 
left her impatient to hear more; he had 
left her, moreover, with the memory of 
gloomy looks and faltering tones. He had 
prepared the way with consummate ability, 
for a boy of twenty. And now poor Janet 
was thinking bathetically of the tea and the 
thin bread-and-butter, and how he had sat 
there, and she here. She could not help 
being sentimental, poor child ; he was only 
one of the boys—she might never see him 
to speak to again—and he was leaving. 
The tears would come into her eyes. The 
good resolutions were never made. 

It was no night for stern resolve ; it was 
a night for soft, sweet reverie, and dreams 
of love. The midsummer moon was just 
clear of the master’s roof ; the shadow of 
the house stretched across the lawn, black, 
and clean-cut at the edges; and a pro- 
jecting shadow—that of the tallest chimney 
stack—lay fluted upon the steps of the 
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summer-house. In here the rays streamed 
obliquely, and glimmered upon the white 
skirts of foolish, musing Janet. Her gaze 
wandered through the open door, and 
rested upon the warm light burning 
behind the study window-blind; but she 
was not thinking of the master. His light 
was the only light visible on this side of 
the house; but for it, the outlines so 
sharply stamped against the clear cool sky 
enclosed opacity. Yet from an invisible 
window, high up under the eaves, the white 
skirt of Janet was being watched most 
closely. This window was within reach of 
a firm, reliable water-pipe. A dark form 
crawled out upon the sill, and came down 
the water-pipe hand under hand. Only ex- 
pectant eyes could have seen this from the 
summer-house. Janet saw nothing. 

The master finished his work, locked up 
the papers, put out the lamp, and went 
through into the dining-room. The dining- 
room had eastern windows, and the moon- 
shine breaking through the blinds attracted 
him not a little ; it seemed a sensible thing 
to correct the effects of midnight oil by a 
breath of midnight air; and instead of 
locking the passage door that led into the 
garden, Mr. Saniter opened it and went 
out. 

It was a night for reverie, not for reso- 
lutions. The master discovered this too. 
And the master’s resolutions were made ; 
nothing could unmake them now. He was 
only waiting — waiting sometimes with 
difficulty—but waiting, on the whole, with 
a stout heart and with high hopes. No, there 
was nothing new to resolve; all that was 
over; in him, at all events, it was per- 
missible to muse and dream in the pale, 
sweet moonlight; and he might have 
wandered long among the quiet garden 
paths had not something white in the 
summer-house caught hiseye. He stepped 

on to the dewy lawn and walked towards 

the summer-house. The white patch 
moved ; it seemed liks a woman’s dress. 
Could it be Janet—Janet in the summer- 
house at this time of night? It was; for, 
as he emerged from the shadow of the 
house—a shorter shadow now—he heard 
her voice say plainly : “Cousin George!” 
The tone seemed one of sudden alarm. 
He heard no answer ; naturally, he never 
listened for one. He only hastened to the 
summer-house, crying: “Janet! Janet! 
What can you be doing here, child, at this 
time of night?” 

Janet did not answer. She was shiver- 
ing. Saniter’s tall form darkened the 





doorway, and the moon bathed his fine’ 
massive head with its rays, turning the 
iron-grey locks to white. Janet never for- 
got the picture that he made standing 
there, though his face was in shadow. It 
was but for a moment; then he crossed 
over and sat down beside her. 

‘* My dear,” he said, kindly, “you must 
have fallen asleep here. Is that it, Janet? 
Yes, I know it is; for your little hands 
are quite cold. But you need not tremble 
so, dear ; and there’s nothing to cry about, 
little woman. You must just jump up and 
run off to. bed; then you won’t take any 
harm.” 

But Janet could only sit and tremble, 
and gaze at the master with hot cheeks 
and frightened eyes. And then it was 
that a sudden, strong, ungovernable im- 
pulse came over George Saniter. Why 
wait for the holidays? Why wait 
a fortnight longer—a day, an hour, a 
minute? He released her hand, rose to 
his feet again, and stood before her with 
bowed head and folded hands, 

“Janet,” he said, with a firm, manly 
tenderness, “I love you! I think I have 
loved you from the very first, I know 
that I meant to keep it to myself a little 
longer; but I cannot. When a man is 
sure of himself, it is hard not to make sure 
of the woman too. And I am not at all 
sure of you, Janet—I am so old for you— 
and I am so bad-tempered and unpopular, 
that I hardly dare hope——” 

He stopped, started, faced about. Some 
one, who seemed to have come out from 
behind the door, had touched him on the 
shoulder. It was Newcomen, 

“T can’t stand it! I’m not a spy!” 
the boy gasped out. “I’ve been asking 
her the same thing myself, sir!” 

The master fell back a single step. The 
veins swelled upon his forehead, the 
finger-nails of his clenched fist bent against 
the palm. He raised his hand, then re- 
laxed and dropped it, and laid it lightly 
upon Janet’s shoulder. 

“Run away to the house,” he said, 
calmly. ‘You will find the door open. 
Go to bed, Janet.” 

She passed between them, sobbing, and 
was gone. -And Newcomen stood with his 
arms folded, and with a dauntless air, 
prepared for the worst. The worst came; 
but it was worse than the worst he had 
expected. During long minutes that 
seemed like hours, Lord Pitcairn’s heir 
was treated as he had never been treated 
in his life before—with silent, withering 
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contempt. The cold scorn of a man by 
nature hot-headed is the coldest scorn of 
all, And when you have taken in sail, 
and prepared for squalls, it is not only 
ominous, but unnerving, to encounter a 
dead calm. Newcomen was unnerved ; 
but he showed it so little that, for the 
moment, the master could not help ad- 
niring him. 

At last Mr. Saniter spoke. 

* As for you, I will deal with you in the 
morning. You will come to me at ten 
o’clock to-morrow. You will now go back 
to your dormitory.” 

As they crossed the grass together, New- 
comen said but one word: “ Expelled ?” 

“ Very probably,” said the master. 

Newcomen shrugged his shoulders, But, 
outside the dormitory door, he turned 
impulsively and caught the master by the 
arm. Mr. Saniter shook him off coldly, 

“ Only two words, sir!” 

“Well?” The master paused ; for the 
boy seemed suddenly humbled; and hu- 
mility in Newcomen was unique. 

“In the first place—she wasn’t to blame. 
I saw her through the window here, and 
dressed and got out and went to—to speak 
to her. It was all my doing. There was 
no arrangement, sir—I swear there was no 
arrangement !” 

The master scrutinised him keenly. 

‘*T believe that,” he said, shortly. ‘‘ Any- 
thing else?” 

Yes.” Newcomen lowered his voice to 
a tremulous, nervous whisper. ‘I was in 
earnest—before Heaven I was, and I am, in 
earnest !” 

The master turned away with a short, 
scornful laugh, and went calmly down to 
his study. But as he relit the lamp his 
hand trembled. The first glimmer of a 
new light had broken upon the situation. 


CHAPTER V. 


SOMETHING in the young man’s look, or 
in his tone, had sunk into the master’s 
soul. It was in the moment they stood 
outside the dormitory door—not before. 

Up to that moment his indignation had 
been unspeakable; but then the master 
had been indignant with the boy, and now 
he found himself regarding Newcomen as 
& man—as a very much younger man, of 
course; but no longer as a schoolboy. 
Somehow, he felt that they were both 
upon the same footing now. That was all ; 
but the feeling made Saniter tremble. 

He threw himself into a chair and stared 





at the lighted lamp. His brow contracted 
like the brow of a man enduring the pain 
of fever. And he could not long sit still ; 
but sprang up and paced the room with 
quick, restless steps. 

The lamp burned low before the master 
paused in his distracted walk. Then he 
stopped to turn up the wick, and rested 
a moment with his hands upon the 
desk. Slight as this action was, it had a 
beneficial result—it broke a thread of 
thought that had become hopelessly 
tangled. As he stood leaning upon the 
desk, Mr, Saniter began his thinking all 
over again, and in a calmer spirit. For an 
hour and more the want of a proper mental 
focus had blurred and distorted all his 
impressions. But now his vision grew 
clearer; he reviewéd separately the dif- 
ferent aspects of the case; nor did he 
forget, what he would have preferred to 
forget, its possibilities. 

Presently he sat down at the desk and 
unlocked a drawer. From this drawer he 
took a certain letter, now six months old. 
He handled it gently; it was the last 
letter he had ever received from Francis 
Jerome, Saniter turned to some of the 
last sentences : 

“You will very likely get rid of her 
before long. Well, let it be a good match, 
if you can.... Marry her well, George, if 
you marry her at all. She isin your hands!” 

George Saniter had thought very little 
of those sentences—in more senses than 
one—when the letter came; but, if his 
view of the situation was again in false 
perspective when he went back to pacing 
the floor, it was because he thought too 
much of those sentences now. 

The lamp did not burn low again, but 
its rays turned faint and sickly—daylight 
was struggling into the room. Mr. Saniter 
parted the curtains, threw up the window 
sash, and Jeant out into the fresh, cool air. 
Long shadows, as yet faintly defined, lay 
upon the lawn; beyond the shadows the 
wet grass sparkled in the early sunlight. 
The master went back to the chimney- 
piece to look at the clock. It was a 
quarter-past four. He caught a glimpse, 
at the same time, of his own reflection in 
the mirror above the chimney-piece, He 
was unkempt and unshaven, grey and 
worn, and looking older, it struck him, 
than usual, But his eyelids were heavy 
with sleep. The breath of cold morning 
air had acted upon him as a soporific. He 
flung himself into the easy-chair and fell 
instantly into a dreamless sleep. 
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The ringing of the boys’ bell awoke him. 
He rose, shook himself, and went briskly 
to his dressing-room. The tub revived 
him. There was nothing limp or slack 
in him when he appeared at the breakfast- 
table after prayers. 

Janet was not down. 

“ Nor is she coming,” said Miss Saniter, 
“She is not well—another sick headache 
she says. She must be delicate, I fear.” 

“Say ‘weak,’” said her brother drily ; 
but he did not explain the distinction. 

At ten he was in his study, seated at the 
desk. As the clock struck, Newcomen 
knocked, 

“Sit down there,” said Mr. Saniter, 
when the young fellow had comein. He 
pointed to the easy-chair, and twisted his 
own chair round to face it. 

Newcomen obeyed in astonishment. He 
had expected a rather different reception. 
It did not very much matter to him, 
personally, if he was sent up to the head- 
master and expelled. Sefton was neither 
Eton nor Harrow. Expulsion from Sefton 
would scarcely damage him, even if his 
own set ever came to hear of it. But there 
was something else that seemed just then 
to matter very much indeed; something 
that, as he thought, mattered to him more 
than anything else in the whole world. 
He was surprised and disarmed by his re- 
ception. In a very few seconds he was 
both astounded and subdued. 

* You look as though you had not slept,” 
said the master. ‘Is that so?” 

“TI didn’t sleep a wink, sir,” Newcomen 
answered, simply. 

“You were thinking of consequences, 
perhaps? Was that it?” 

The tone was not sarcastic, as it too 
often was in form; nor was its calmness 
unnatural, as it had been the previous 
night. Mr. Saniter fidgeted with a paper- 

_ knife as he spoke ; but idly, not nervously. 

“No, sir,” said Newcomen. “I was 
thinking of her!” 

The master stared fixedly at the boy. 

“ Newcomen, this is the first time I seem 
to have seen you blush! You appear, at 
the moment, to be honest, I believe you 
mean to be honest-——” 

“ Thank you, sir.” 

“ And that is why I am inclined to treat 
you as one gentleman should treat another 
in a matter of this kind, and to forget for 
the moment that we are master and boy. 
No, you need not thank me; this is not 
from any past regard for you, Newcomen— 
that you have still to win. To begin with, 





then, I want a plain answer to a plain 
question”—the master leant forward and 
peered into the other’s eyes. Did she, or 
did she not, tell you that she loved you?” 
he whispered ; and so strangely that New- 
comen started at the tone as much as at 

the question. But the boy answered, | 


firmly : 

** She did, sir!” 

“You swear——?”  Saniter checked 
himself. ‘No; I beg your pardon,” he 
said, wearily. ‘I see you are speaking 
the truth.” 


There was a tremor in the full, manly | 
voice. The ivory paper-knife, with which 
he had been toying, fell to the ground, 
broken in two by the master’s nervous 
fingers. He got up heavily and paced the 
floor as he had paced it through the lonely 
hours of the night; but with a slower 
stride. Newcomen 
silence; he never looked at Newcomen. 
When, presently, he began to speak, his 
tones were dry and monotonous, and in 
time with his stride. His manner was 
deliberate, and he never raised his eyes 
from the carpet. 

“You heard what I said to her; you 
were behind the door. You stepped 
forward boldly and said that you had just 
told her the same story yourself. That 
was honest of you, and even plucky, con- 
sidering the situation you were in. Many 
fellows would have held on behind the 
door—for it couldn’t have been for long ; 
having given you one answer, she was 
bound to send me about my business 
pretty quickly, and, doubtless, would have 
done so. Then you would have got back 
into the house safely enough. But you 
preferred to do the manly thing.” 

He took a turn or two in silence, and 
then went on : 

‘“You say, in effect, that you love her, 
and that she loves you. Well, it isn’t 
likely that you know your own mindz, 
either of you; but you appear to believe 
that you do, and, for the sake of argument, 
we may suppose that youdo. How you 
have managed to get to know each other's 
minds, Heaven knows. I suppose there 
has been a meeting or two about which 
I knew nothing ; but it is too late to sift 
that. But I have heard of love at first 
sight ; and, for all I know, this may be a 
case of it. Let us say, for argument, that 
it is love. It was more natural, no doubt, 
for a young girl to fall in love with a very 
young map, of whom she knew simply 
nothing, than with a man old enough to be 





stared at him in | 
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her father, of whom she saw a good deal— 
perhaps too much. At least, I suppose so. 
It is a thing I never used to try to under- 
stand,” said the master, wearily. “ I-only 
can suppose,” 

Newcomen was beginning at last to 
believe his ears, and to believe that the 
master was gone mad. Could a sane 
schoolmaster speak thus to a boy, and that 
boy his own particular bugbear? It 
seemed incredible. 

Mr. Saniter halted suddenly before him. 
Newcomen, looking up in some apprehen- 
sion, encountered a pair of cold, piercing 
eyes. The cold, calm eyes seemed to read 
his soul. Newcomen faced them bravely ; 
but not without an effort. 

‘Do you care for her honestly, New- 
comen ?” 

“T love her honestly, Mr. Saniter !” 

* And you mean to marry her ?” 

Marry! He was only twenty. It was 
impossible to contemplate marriage without 
misgivings, But he answered, defiantly, 
that of course he meant to marry her. 

“ When ?” said the master, sharply. 

When? Well, not yet; but when he 
was of age. Yes, of course: after he had 
come of age. 

“And you have not forgotten your 
position?” said Mr. Saniter, gravely. 
** You will be a peer of the realm, one day, 
and not a poor one. Should you be pro- 
pared to marry beneath you, from your 
society point of view, then ?” 

“It is not beneath me!” cried New- 
comen, vehemently. ‘It’s the other way 
about ; she’s far too good for me, As for 
money and rank, what are they? I would 
throw them to the winds to-morrow rather 
than give her up; I'll never give her 
up! Llove her!” 

‘Those are fine sentiments,” said the 
master, still fixing him with his cold glance, 
“if you really hold them—if you feel that 
you are as ready to make sacrifices as you 
profess to be. Now look at it in this way. 
Suppose you found yourself the rich young 
lord to-morrow ; would you look forward— 
as you ought—to making her your bride in 
a few months’ time? Would there be ab- 
solutely no chance of your being laughed 
out of it, or persuaded out of it by relations, 
by older men of your own set? Think, 
Newcomen.” 

But Newcomen could stand it no longer. 
He leapt to his feet. 

“TI thought you believed in me? If you 
don’t, tell me, sir, for pity’s sake, what you 
mean to do!” 





George Saniter laid his hands upon the 
young man’s shoulders, and his steady 
stare gradually softened, and the stern 
lines disappeared from his face. He had 
come nearer to probing the human heart 
than he had ever been in his life before. 
He had come very near to it indeed ; yet, 
even now, he missed the mark. He 
attributed the young man’s agitation to 
the depth of his love! He little knew 
how nearly he had expressed the doubts 
and misgivings that were awakening in 
the young man’s soul. He had thought at 
first that Newcomen was not sure of him- 
self, when the boy honestly believed that 
he was. Now that the boy was not sure, 
Mr. Saniter was. 

“*Newcomen,” he said, “I believe in you. 
You shall hear my decision. It is nota 
very hard one; in the circumstances it 
might be much harder. I shall write to 
your father to-day, requesting him to 
remove you at once, and telling him why ; 
but no one else shall know that I have 
written. It will only be thought that your 
father saw no need for you to stop for the 
examinations, So you will go home; and, 
in any case, you will see her no more for 
a year. Ina year’s time you will be your 
own master ; you will be of age. If you 
think the same then, come down for 
Founder’s Day ; if she changes, you shall 
hear of it in good time. It will be an 
eventful year for you, Newcomen. There 
will be no question as to your being man 
or boy when it is over. Indeed, you have 
long been too little the boy and too much 
the man to be here; and this is the result. 
But, by then you will have travelled ; you 
will have seen the world; you will have met 
most of the women of your own rank and 
age, I suppose. Well, you have done these 
things already, you say ; but you will do 
them in earnest now. And—you may 
change! You know the human heart 
better than I do, perhaps. It does change. 
If yours changes, I shall be the last to 
blame you! But, of course, at the 
moment you think all that impossible ; 
and all this—idle talk.” 

Newcomen could no longer look the 
master in the face. His dark eyes were 
roving wildly about the room. The master 
believed in him. Did he still believe in 
himself? He was not sure. He longed to 
find words to express his doubts; but he 
was tongue-tied. As he hesitated, the 
chapel bells rang out in the distance ; and, 
almost with the first peal, there was a 
knock at the study-door, and a servant 
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entered with a telegram. The master took 
it from her hands, and opened it mechani- 
cally, without glancing at the pencilled 


superscription. Newcomen, watching him, 
saw him start violently. Instantly their 
eyes met. 


“TI beg your pardon, Newcomen,” said 
Mr. Saniter, unsteadily, “ but this is for 
you; and—and it is bad news for you, my 
poor fellow. You must prepare your- 
self——” 

Newcomen tore the telegram from his 
hand. 

The news was indeed bad. 

Lord Pitcairn had been seized with 
sudden illness—the heart ; and he was not 
expected to rally, or even to last many 
hours. The master had read it at a glance; 
} but he could not bear to watch Newcomen 

read it. He turned away. He had broken 
bad news to boys before; he thought he 
knew what to expect ; but the outburst of 
grief for which he waited never came. 
For many moments there was no sound in 
the study, but the ticking of the clock upon 
the chimney-piece, and the distant ringing 
of the chapel bells, borne in through the 
open window. Then Newcomen asked : 

“When is the next train up, Mr. 
Saniter ?” 

The tone was cool, and hard, and dis- 
passionate. The master turned sharply 
round. The young man’s face was pale ; 
but resolute and calm: Mr. Saniter was 
puzzled, he scarcely knew why; but he 
was afterwards much struck by remem- 
bering that, while protesting his love most 
vehemently, Newcomen had lacked entirely 
the expression of calm resolution that he 
wore now, 

“There is a train at 11.35,” said the 
master. 

“ And it is now half-past ten. A fly will 
take me to the station in half an hour. 
Will you mind having one fetched, sir, 
while I get ready ?” 

The master hesitated. 

“But,” he said, doubtfully—" but——” 

“Chapel, sir? We must both cut it this 
morning, I fear ! ” 

And with a short, hard laugh, New- 
comen was gone, 

Bat it was not chapel that the master 
was thinking about; it was Janet. Bad 
as it was, this bad news could scarcely have 
driven Janet out of the young fellow’s 
head. Would he not ask to see her before 
he went? Well, he could not see her as it 
happened. But would he not ask ? 

Newcomen reappeared in the master’s 





part of the house only at the last moment, 
when the fly was at the door. There was 
time for no more than a hurried leave- 
taking ; but the master was slow to re- 
linquish the young man’s hand. 

“T am terribly sorry for you, New- 
comen,” he said, kindly; “but nothing 
that I can say can comfort you. Only, this 
much may comfort both of us: that on one 
point, which concerns each of us deeply, 
we understand one another so well.” 

Newcomen looked at his watch. The 
master only tightened the grip of his 
hand. 

“As long as you understand yourself, 
Newcomen, that is the great point! If, 
next summer, you still think you have not 
misunderstood yourself—well, come down 
for Founder’s Day. Meanwhile, we will 
respect each other's confidence, Newcomen. 
And for the rest, you may write.” 

“‘ Of course I’ll write !” said Newcomen. 

Then he wrenched himself away, and 
was driven off. 

And in a few days he did write; but 
not to Janet—to Mr. Saniter. There was 
merely a message for Miss Jerome—a 
message so polite and conventional, that 
Mr. Saniter preferred not to deliver it. 
And the letter was signed “ Pitcairn” ; for 
the old lord was dead. 

And this letter was received on the last 
day of the summer term, 


When Sefton reassembled, in September, 
it was remarked pretty generally that little 
Miss Jerome had “ gone off,” rather, in the 
holidays. Yet it was said that she had 
spent the weeks in Switzerland, with the 
Saniters—a trip which, in reality, the 
master had undertaken at the last moment 
for Janet’s sake, and for which he had 
abandoned some long-cherished masculine 
plans of his own. But the fact is, the 
young Lord Pitcairn was known to be on 
the continent too, and simple little Janet 
had quite made up her mind that they 
would meet him ; and, when they did not, 
she had assured herself that there would 
be letters from him awaiting her at Sefton. 
This made her long to get back. But 
there were no letters. He had never 
written to her once. And bitter mortifi- 
cation made the poor girl pale, and quiet, 
and silently wretched. 

She had given up the idea of Girton, for 
that year; and, indeed, the classics were 
not attractive to her now ; though certainly 
the master no longer talked scholastic 
“shop” to her, nor kept her in touch with 
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the work of his form. This was the worst 
thing of all: the change in Cousin George. 
He was everything that was good and kind 
to her; but the old confidential relations 
were at an end. 

As the autumn passed away, and the 
cold winter weather set in, Janet seemed 
to pull herself together ; she picked up her 
spirits, and regained her colour; and, at 
the Old Boys’ football-match, she looked the 
picture of health and prettiness—thougb, 
as everybody knew, young Lord Pitcairn 
was wintering in Australia. She never, 
perhaps, quite got back her old happy 
looks; but, after the Christmas holidays, 
she resumed her studies without a word to 
any one—though, what was plain to every 
one, in real earnest. And, when the 
summer time came round again, she was 
almost as keen about the lawn-tennis and 
the school cricket-matches as she had been 
the year before ; while the junior masters 
came more freely to her shrine than ever ; 
and a more restricted admirer, the Dodo, 
went the length of inserting the pick of 
his Odes to Corinna in the “ School Maga- 
zine,” which he now edited. Andif Janet 
Jerome still had her sad moments— 
moments of humiliation and regret, of 
wounded pride, of self-contempt—nobody, 
not even Mr. Saniter, knew anything 
about them. But Mr. Saniter was not 
without his suspicions; for more than 
once he had seen through the dusk the 
glimmer of a dress in the summer-house 
beyond the lawn, and felt that Janet was 
brooding there, alone. 

One night in June, when every star was 
picked out with striking brilliance in the 
cloudless sky, he came out into the garden 
expressly to see whether she was there. 
She was. He saw her at once, and was 
glad; for he had something to tell her, 
and had searched for her in vain in the 
house, Yet he crossed the lawn with 
laggard steps ; for he was not in love with 
his task, though it was of his own 
setting. 

She greeted him genially enough. As 
he paused in the doorway, both of them, 
probably, had a rather too vivid re- 
membrance of a former occasion ; and it is 
certain that it cost the master no small 
effort to come to the point—as he did—in 
his very first words : 

“T have news for you, Janet—about 
young Lord Pitcairn !” 

“Indeed,” said Janet, without the least 
apparent concern, though it was the first 





time his name had passed between them 
for eleven months. 

“* Yes——” the master faltered. 

‘* He is coming down for Founder’s Day, 
I suppose? If that is it, I am sorry ; and 
I should like to go away that week, Cousin 
George, if you please.” 

‘That is not it,” Saniter answered, sur- 
prised, but encouraged, by her earnest 
tone. “ The news I refer to is in the papers.” 

** Not his death ?” 

““No; his engagement. He is engaged 
to be married to a daughter of the Earl of 
Linthorpe !” 

Janet made no remark; and for some 
minutes there was silence between them. 
Then the girl rose, and came and laid her 
hand impulsively upon the master’s arm ; 
and he saw that her face was crimson. 

“Cousin George,” said Janet, in low, 
firm tones, ‘I want you to. forgive me for 
—for that. I got over it so long ago— 
you don’t know! Nor can you ever 
know the shame and humiliation I have 
endured — and deserved.” Her voice 
trembled for an instant, but she recovered 
control over it, a control which she kept. 
* You don’t know, Cousin George, how 
often I have wanted to ask you to forgive 
me, and to tell you how fearfully I was to 
blame ; how I went one day to the studies 
—to his study—and did some verses——” 

“Stop!” said the master, peremptorily. 

“Then you will never know!” 

**T would rather not, my dear,” said 
Mr. Saniter, gently. ‘ But— but when 
did you alter your mind, Janet?” 

“ Long, long ago ; before Christmas.” 

“Yet I have seen you sitting here so 
often lately ! ” 

“ Perhaps——” her voice sank to a 
timid whisper — “perhaps I liked to re-. 
member——” 

“ What? What he said?” 

‘No; but——” 

He had bent his ear close to her lips, yet 
he could scarcely hear the “ but.” 

‘Not what I said, Janet ?” 

Yes 1” 

The whisper was fainter than the last. 

“ And—oh, Janet! if I were to say all 
that over again to-night? ... .” 

He never said it over again; but he 
clasped her hands in his and read his 
answer in her glistening eyes—the answer 
to his unspoken question. 

The starlight shimmered upon the dewy 
lawn.; they crossed the lawn hand in hand 
and went into the house together. 
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